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REMINISCENCES   OF   SEVENTY-FIVE   YEARS 


I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  for  the  Society  some  reminis- 
cences of  my  life  and  I  do  it  with  considerable  hesitation. 
They  must  contain  much  that  is  personal,  they  will  have  much 
that  is  trivial,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  some  of  the  changes  in  our  social  and  business  life  that  have 
occurred  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  individual. 

I  was  born  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  on  January  4,  1826; 
consequently  I  have  nearly  completed  my  eighty-seventh  year. 
Beverly  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was,  as  a  part  of  Salem,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Colonial  settlements,  many  of  its  citizens  had  been  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce  sailing  from  Salem  and  Boston  as  well  as 
from  Beverly,  and  some  had  taken  important  parts  in  the  polit- 
ical life  of  State  and  nation. 

The  leading  citizen  of  that  time,  and  probably  for  all  time, 
was  Nathan  Dane,  the  author  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the 
government  of  the  Northwestern  territory,  by  which  slavery 
was  forever  excluded  from  what  now  constitutes  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Seldom  is 
it  given  to  man  to  become  the  instrument  in  legislation  of  such 
transcendent  importance  as  this  which  consecrated  that  vast 
region  forever  to  Human  Freedom. 

To  Dr.  Dane  also  is  due  the  provision  in  the  Constitution 
prohibiting  any  State  from  passing  laws  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts. 

I  remember  him  very  well,  an  old  gentleman  with  a  serene 
and  kindly  face.  I  used  to  carry  to  him  the  North  American 
Review  and  other  periodicals  for  which  he  and  my  grandfather, 
Robert  Rantoul,  with  Dr.  Joshua  Fisher,  were  joint  subscribers. 
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When  I  remember  my  little  conversations  with  one  who  had 
been  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  it 
does  seem  to  me  a  far  cry  indeed. 

Dr.  Dane  died  February  15,  1835. 

Somewhere  in  the  early  thirties  rumors  had  reached  Beverly 
that  in  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere,  anthracite  coal  was  coming 
into  use  as  fuel.  In  order  to  make  trial  of  it  five  or  six  gentle- 
men joined  together  and  sent  to  Boston  for  a  cart  load,  there 
being  no  railroad. 

From  my  father's  quota  I  remember  a  lump  of  about  the 
size  of  a  peck  measure  which  he  placed  in  the  open  fireplace 
and  heaped  about  it  an  assortment  of  pine  and  hard  woods. 
These  burned  very  well,  but  had  no  effect  upon  the  coal  even 
with  repeated  trials.  Considerable  fuel  was  burned  upon  that 
occasion,  but  it  was  not  coal. 

Some  little  time  after,  when  a  grate  had  been  installed  in 
the  fireplace  and  a  good  fire  was  burning  in  it,  an  old  gentle- 
man came  in  to  view  the  novel  spectacle.  After  looking  at  it 
intently  for  a  few  minutes  he  remarked  that  "it  looked  ex- 
pensive," and  retired  from  the  scene.  Little  did  he  think  that 
his  sage  conclusion  would  be  quoted  after  the  lapse  of  three 
quarters  of  a  century  and  then,  perchance,  put  in  type  and  pos- 
sibly read  a  century  or  two  later. 

Before  leaving  the  fuel  question  it  may  be  said  that  even  the 
ignition  of  wood  was  not  unattended  with  difficulty.  In  every 
kitchen  at  that  time  might  be  found  a  circular  tin  box  of  about 
five  inches  diameter  and  one  and  one-half  inches  depth,  the 
cover  closely  fitting  into  the  box.  This,  half  filled  with  partially 
burned  rags,  was  "the  tinder-box."  Beside  it  would  be  a  flint 
and  a  peculiarly  shaped  piece  of  steel,  with  some  home-made 
matches,  three  or  four  inches  long,  dipped  in  melted  brim- 
stone. By  striking  the  flint  quickly  upon  the  steel  a  spark  was 
thrown  into  the  tinder  from  which  the  brimstone  match  would 
kindle  a  blaze.  There  was  great  knack  in  doing  this,  but  some- 
times great  patience  was  required.  When  I  think  of  my  cold 
fingers  on  some  winter  morning,  benumbed  in  fruitless  endeavor 
to  coax  from  the  reluctant  steel  the  spark  which  was  to  set  in 
motion  the  domestic  activities  of  the  day,  I  always  feel  like 
invoking  blessings  upon  Ezekiel  Byam,  whose  likeness  and 
autograph  were  shortly  to  appear  upon  each  wrapper,  and 


whom  I   suppose   to   have   been   the   inventor,    of   friction 
matches. 

For  the  first  bunch  which  I  ever  purchased  I  paid  ninepence, 
or  twelve  and  one-half  cents.  I  have  recently  obtained  the 
present  price  of  the  same  kind  of  matches  and  find  it  to  be 
twenty  cents  for  thirty-six  bunches,  a  shade  over  one-half  of 
one  cent  per  bunch,  thus  affording  one  instance  where  a  giant 
monopoly  has  not  crushed  the  consumer  into  the  dust. 

It  was  usual  at  bedtime  to  rake  the  coals  together  and  cover 
them  with  ashes.  In  this  way  they  often  lived  through  the 
night  and  would  kindle  a  blaze  upon  the  application  of  a  brim- 
stone match  in  the  morning. 

Next  in  importance  to  modes  of  living  come  means  of  loco- 
motion, and  in  these  I  have  seen  great  changes.  At  the  period 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking  there  was  no  railroad  in 
eastern  Massachusetts.  The  daily  communication  between 
Beverly  and  Boston  was  by  stage,  leaving  Beverly  at  8  a.  m. 
in  the  summer  and  9  A.  m.  in  the  winter,  the  trip  occupying 
about  four  hours.  Returning,  the  stage  left  Wildes'  Hotel  in 
Elm  Street,1  where  several  stage  lines  had  their  headquarters,  at 
3  p.  m.  In  the  winter,  therefore,  passengers  had  about  two 
hours  in  which  to  go  from  Elm  Street,  attend  to  business,  get 
dinner,  and  return  to  Elm  Street  in  season  for  the  afternoon 
stage.    The  fare  was  one  dollar  each  way. 

The  Beverly  stage  rarely  contained  more  than  half  a  dozen 
passengers,  and  when  I  see  the  crowd  emerging  from  an  after- 
noon train  in  the  Beverly  station  I  often  think  of  Page's  stage 
with  the  handful  of  passengers  alighting  from  their  weary  and 
dusty  ride  of  four  hours. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  was  opened  to  Salem  in  1838  and  to 
Beverly  about  a  year  later.  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that 
a  dinner  was  given  in  Salem  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
road  to  that  place,  on  which  occasion  the  President  stated  in 
his  speech  that,  in  order  to  make  the  road  pay,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  forty  passengers  each  way  daily. 

In  April,  1838,  while  in  New  York  with  my  father  I  saw 
the  first  two  passenger  steamers  that  had  ever  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  arriving  within  two  days  of  each  other,  the  Sirius, 

1  Known  as  the  Patterson'House,  11  Elm  Street,  and  kept  by  Solomon  Wildes, 
later  by  M.  &  M.  Wildes. 


700  tons,  in  seventeen  days  from  London,  and  the  Great  Western, 
1340  tons,  in  fifteen  days  from  Bristol.  The  Daily  Advertiser 
spoke  of  the  latter  as  an  "  extraordinary  passage, "  but  it  has 
recently  been  outdone  by  the  Mauretania  making  the  round 
trip  from  and  to  Liverpool  in  twelve  days,  while  the  Hamburg- 
American  steamer  Imperator  of  50,000  tons,  now  approaching 
completion,  will  fairly  put  the  little  Sirius  in  the  shade,  the 
tonnage  being  seventy-one  times  as  great. 

In  January,  1840,  I  graduated  from  school  and  as  a  clerk 
entered  the  store  of  my  father  in  Beverly,  thus  embarking 
upon  the  dry-goods  business,  which  continued  to  be  my  occu- 
pation until  August,  1910,  a  period  of  more  than  seventy  years, 
although  it  may  be  said  that  for  more  than  half  of  that  time 
my  attention  has  been  largely  given  to  other  concerns.  In 
September,  1846,  I  came  to  Boston  and  as  clerk  entered  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Hovey,  Williams  &  Co.,  of  which  firm  in 
the  course  of  four  years  I  became  a  partner  and  which  con- 
tinued to  be  my  business  home  for  nearly  sixty-four  years. 

Before  commencing  the  review  of  business  changes,  I  will 
mention  a  personal  incident  which  may  be  of  interest. 

In  the  summer  of  1846  with  a  small  party  of  friends  I  made 
the  tour  of  the  White  Mountains.  As  there  was  no  railroad 
beyond  Concord,  this  was  by  stage,  a  much  preferable  mode. 
At  several  points  in  the  mountains  we  met  another  stage  party 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Samuel  Lawrence,  J. 
Huntington  Wolcott,  Charles  Storrow,  and  one  or  two  others 
whose  names  I  fail  to  recall.  We  learned,  confidentially,  that 
they  were  examining  the  sources  of  supply  of  the  Merrimack 
River.  This  was  the  genesis  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  which 
then  existed  only  in  the  brains  that  were  in  that  stagecoach. 
The  territory  which  it  now  covers  was  then  farming  land 
mainly  in  the  towns  of  Andover  and  Methuen. 

As  I  come  to  what  may  be  considered  the  starting-point  in 
my  business  career,  I  may  be  excused Jn  going  a  little  into  my 
personal  surroundings. 

The  firm  of  Hovey,  Williams  &  Co.,  consisting  of  Charles  F. 
Hovey,  Washington  Williams  and  James  H.  Bryden,  had  for 
several  years  been  doing  business  in  Water  Street  and  later 
in  Federal  Street  as  importers  of  foreign  dry  goods,  which  they 
sold  only  by  the  package  principally  to  jobbers,  who  in  turn 
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broke  them  up  and  sold  to  retailers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  involved  three  profits  and 
three  sets  of  store  expenses  before  goods  reached  the  consumer. 
Extravagant  as  this  may  seem,  it  was  the  universal  practice 
up  to  about  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  and  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  the  only  course  practicable  until  business  should 
assume  larger  proportions.  Some  three  or  four  years  previous 
A.  T.  Stewart  of  New  York  had  added  to  his  considerable 
retail  business  importation  and  jobbing  as  well,  and  the  great 
success  of  this  experiment  may  have  induced  Mr.  Hovey  to 
do  the  same  in  Boston.  The  importing  firm  of  Hovey,  Wil- 
liams &  Co.  therefore  added  two  more  partners,  John  Chandler 
and  Richard  C.  Greenleaf,  who,  as  the  firm  of  Chandler  and 
Greenleaf,  had  conducted  a  retail  business  on  Washington, 
near  West  Street.  The  firm,  thus  constituted,  commenced 
business  in  Winter  Street  in  a  building  erected  for  them  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wigglesworth  and  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Gilchrist 
store.  It  may  be  interesting  to  remark  that  the  rental  was 
twenty-nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  In  1854  the  firm 
removed  to  a  new  store  in  Summer  Street,  where  they  have  re- 
mained until  the  present  time. 

As  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  state  the  changes  in  busi- 
ness methods  that  have  taken  place  in  my  time,  it  seems  proper 
for  me  to  name  several  that  were  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Hovey 
when  organizing  the  new  concern,  and  which  are  not  only 
highly  creditable  to  him,  but  'which  have  greatly  raised  the 
moral  tone  of  the  dry-goods  business  and,  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ample, of  all  retail  establishments.  I  feel  free  to  do  this  as, 
although  I  later  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  at  that  time  I 
was  to  enter  the  store  merely  as  a  young  clerk  having  no  part 
in  making  rules  and  entitled  to  no  credit  therefor. 

It  had  been  very  much  the  practice  in  dry-goods  and  pre- 
sumably in  other  retail  stores  to  have  no  regularity  in  prices. 
The  cost  only  would  be  marked,  and  very  much  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  clerk  in  making  a  price  that  would  secure  a 
sale.  He  would  get  a  profit,  and  a  large  one,  if  he  could,  but 
he  would  take  a  small  profit  rather  than  let  a  customer  go. 
Worse  than  this,  it  was  quite  common  not  to  adhere  closely  to 
the  truth  in  statements  that  might  secure  a  sale.  Of  course 
there  were  many  honest  and  honorable  men  in  the  business 


who  would  not  tolerate  such  practices,  which  were  far  too 
common. 

Mr.  Hovey  was  a  man  of  such  strict  integrity  that  he  would 
not  for  a  moment  have  considered  engaging  in  business  unless 
it  was  to  conform  strictly  to  his  ideas  of  honest  dealing.  From 
the  very  first  then  in  the  new  store  the  one-price  system  was 
made  imperative;  goods  were  marked  in  plain  figures  which 
customers  could  examine  if  they  wished,  and  no  variation  was 
to  be  made  to  partners  or  to  any  one  else.  If  a  lower  price 
were  quoted  from  a  competitor,  such  article  was  withdrawn 
from  stock  for  that  day  and  returned  the  next  morning  at  the 
revised  price.  Nothing  but  the  truth  was  to  be  stated  about 
an  article  and  no  undue  pressure  used  to  effect  a  sale. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  business  conducted  upon  these 
lines,  when  found  to  be  real  and  not  pretence,  would  find  favor 
with  the  public,  and  this  was  the  case.  Gradually  other  stores 
adopted  the  one -price  system,  so  that  before  many  years  it 
had  become  the  general  usage  and  for  a  long  time  no  other 
has  prevailed  in  the  larger  stores  of  Boston. 

Another  innovation  introduced  by  Mr.  Hovey  at  that  time 
was  the  early  closing  of  the  store.  It  had  been  the  universal 
custom  of  practically  all  retail  stores  to  keep  open  until  about 
10  p.  m.  Mr.  Hovey  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and, 
without  asking  for  any  concurrent  action  from  anybody,  be- 
gan closing  at  6  p.  m.  in  the  winter  and  7  p.  m.  in  the  summer. 
This  reform  also  took  root,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  habit  of 
early  closing  became  quite  general,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  clerks.    Later  the  hour  of  closing  became  5.30  p.  m. 

Still  another  change  was  made  which  was  really  of  consider- 
able importance  both  to  customers  and  sellers.  It  was  a  very 
general  custom  to  have  ''family  bills,"  as  they  were  called,  by 
which  the  family  supplies  for  the  year  were  "charged"  and 
the  bills  sent  in  for  settlement  on  December  31.  The  loss  of 
interest  to  the  storekeepers  was  of  great  importance,  as  very 
few  had  much  capital  and  most  likely  depended  upon  the 
credits  given  by  the  jobbers  from  whom  they  purchased  their 
goods.  It  was  an  axiom  of  the  business  at  that  time  that  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  retailers  failed,  and  it  was  not  far  from  the 
truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  long  credit  would  often  lead  to  over 


extravagance  in  the  family  expenses.  A  change  was  made,  bills 
were  sent  out  at  the  end  of  each  month  and  prompt  payment 
exacted,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  run  for  the  whole  year. 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Chandler  having  retired  from  the 
firm,  Henry  Woods,  Samuel  Johnson  and  William  Endicott,  Jr., 
who  had  each  had  a  silent  interest  for  a  year  or  two,  were  ad- 
vertised as  partners  January  i,  185 1,  and  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.  under  which  style,  with  many 
changes  in  its  personnel,  it  has  continued  until  the  present 
time,  more  than  sixty-five  years  from  its  original  inception. 
I  may,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  three  younger  part- 
ners mentioned  above  continued  together  until  the  connection 
was  severed  by  death,  a  period  of  about  fifty  years,  and  with- 
out any  serious  difference  between  them  during  the  whole  time. 

My  first  boarding,  place  proving  unsatisfactory,  I  soon  found 
another  which  brought  me  into  an  atmosphere  of  idealism. 
My  new  landlady  had  been  the  housekeeper  at  Brook  Farm, 
the  Fourierite  Community  at  West  Roxbury  which  had  recently 
come  to  grief  and  disbanded.  Her  husband  and  several  of 
the  boarders  were  also  Brook  Farmers.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Dana,  became  distinguished  as  one  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  later  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  He  was  at  that  time,  as  he  mentions  in  his  published 
reminiscences,  assistant  editor  of  the  Chronotype  at  a  salary 
of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  Chronotype  was  a 
four-page  paper  of  about  eighteen  inches  square,  owned  and 
edited  by  Elizur  Wright,  who  afterwards  became  distinguished 
as  the  leading  authority  upon  all  questions  relating  to  life 
insurance.  Both  editor  and  assistant  editor  were  able  writers, 
quite  competent  to  fill  the  little  paper  with  strong  editorials. 
Mr.  Dana's  salary  does  not  seem  large,  but  he  evidently  cut 
his  garment  according  to  his  cloth.  His  room  at  our  house 
was  upon  the  attic  floor,  as  was  mine,  so  I  presume  that  he 
paid  about  the  same  price  for  board  and  lodging  that  I  did, 
which  was  three  dollars  per  week,  and  very  good  board  it  was. 
My  salary  at  that  time  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  annum.  There  were  not  many  millionaires  in  those  days, 
and  our  landlord  evidently  did  not  propose  to  become  one  of 
them  if  he  could  avoid  it. 
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Other  of  our  boarders  were  John  S.  D wight,  later  editor 
of  D wight's  Journal  of  Music;  Mrs.  Eldredge,  a  widow  with 
two  little  daughters,  sister  of  N.  P.  Willis  the  poet.  She  soon 
became  famous  as  a  writer  of  essays  for  magazines  under  the 
nom  de  plume  "Fanny  Fern";  Samuel  W.  Rowse,  who  later 
became  distinguished  as  a  crayon  artist;  and,  at  intervals, 
George  M.  Champney,  a  landscape  artist  of  considerable  note. 

We  demonstrated  one  fact  at  that  establishment,  that  the 
possession  of  money  is  not  essential  to  happiness.  None  of 
us  had  any  of  that  commodity,  and  yet  we  had  very  jolly 
times. 

I  have  touched  lightly  upon  the  change  in  the  terms  of 
retail  credit  as  compared  with  the  earlier  time,  and  it  seems 
now  to  be  in  order  to  take  up  the  more  important  subject  of 
wholesale  credits. 

Domestic  goods  were  sold  by  the  mill  agents  to  jobbers 
upon  eight  months,  and  cotton  goods  for  export  to  China  and 
the  East  upon  twelve  months'  credit.  The  jobbers  sold  to 
retailers  upon  six  months  with  a  liberal  discount  for  cash 
within  thirty  days.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  eight  months' 
credit  accorded  to  jobbers  enabled  them  to  double  up  their 
indebtedness;  that  is,  the  large  purchases  for  the  beginning  of 
one  season  would  be  made  before  the  purchases  of  the  previous 
season  had  been  paid  for,  so  that  the  domestic  goods  commis- 
sion houses  were  practically  supplying  capital  for  the  jobbers, 
who,  in  turn,  were  to  a  great  extent  carrying  the  retailers. 
When  the  jobbing  houses  had  attained  great  importance,  say 
by  1850,  they  found  it  quite  convenient  to  buy  domestic  goods 
upon  eight  months  and  sell  them  without  profit  to  retailers 
upon  thirty  or  sixty  days,  thus  procuring  capital  with  which 
to  import  foreign  goods.  These  extended  credits  given  by  the 
domestic  commission  houses  necessitated  much  borrowing  on 
their  part,  which  was  usually  done  upon  their  acceptances  of 
the  drafts  of  the  mill  treasurers,  often  with  the  individual 
endorsement  of  the  treasurer  himself. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  apparent  in  the  panic  of  1857, 
when  it  became  impossible  to  sell  paper  even  at  three  per  cent 
per  month.  Very  many  of  the  commission  houses,  some  of 
large  capital  and  undoubted  strength,  were  obliged  to  fail.  It 
was  a  melancholy  time  when  some  of  the  wealthiest  houses  in 
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Boston,  who  a  month  before  would  have  deemed  such  an 
event  impossible,  were  obliged  to  see  their  paper  go  to  pretest. 

The  advent  of  Civil  War  led  to  a  complete  change  in  the  whole 
credit  system  of  the  country.  The  fluctuating  value  of  the 
depreciated  currency  made  any  credits  quite  hazardous,  and 
when  this  became  apparent  in  the  early  years  of  the  War 
sales  were  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  cash  or  short- 
credit  basis.  This  is  largely  the  present  usage,  and  the  long 
credits  have  gone  never  to  return. 

No  complete  picture  of  ante-bellum  business  can  be  given 
without  stating  the  condition  of  the  currency,  which  can  only 
be  described  as  wretched. 

First  as  to  the  silver  currency.  As  the  legal  coinage  ratio 
of  gold  to  silver  was  i  to  16,  it  followed  that  the  silver  coin 
being  undervalued  would  not  remain  in  circulation,  and  much 
of  it  went  into  the  melting  pot  or  was  exported.  This  left, 
say  from  1837  to  1853,  mainly  Spanish  fractional  silver  to 
serve  for  our  local  circulation.  Much  of  this  was  worn  so  smooth 
as  to  be  uncurrent  at  its  nominal  value,  —  the  quarter  as 
twenty-five  cents;  the  eighth,  called  ninepence,  valued  at 
twelve  and  one-half  cents;  the  sixteenth,  called  fourpence 
ha'penny,  valued  at  six  and  one-quarter  cents.  This  stuff  was 
practically  all  that  we  had,  and  it  was  a  perfect  nuisance.  An 
Act  of  Congress  of  February,  1853,  reduced  the  quantity  of 
silver  in  the  small  currency  about  seven  per  cent,  and  then  it 
remained  at  home. 

Notwithstanding  that  no  such  coins  were  in  existence  here, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  "pistareens,"  as  they  were 
called,  of  the  value  of  seventeen  cents,  it  was  the  practice  up  to 
nearly  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  to  quote  very  many  prices  in 
shillings  and  pence  on  the  basis  of  six  shillings  to  the  dollar. 
Thus,  a  very  common  price  of  all  commodities  was  ninepence, 
or  twelve  and  one-half  cents,  and  there  were  plenty  of  coins 
of  that  value.  With  the  occasional  pistareen  just  noted  there 
was  no  such  coin  as  one  shilling,  or  sixteen  and  two-thirds 
cents,  but  this,  with  its  multiples,  was  a  frequent  price;  two 
and  threepence,  or  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents,  three  and 
ninepence,  or  sixty-two  and  one-half  cents,  and  four  and  six- 
pence, or  seventy-five  cents,  were  very  commonly  named  prices. 
I  might  go  on  and  name  others,  but  these  will  suffice. 
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It  is  remarkable  how  long  a  deep-rooted  custom  will  prevail 
even  with  little  reason.  I  can  account  for  the  general  use  of 
shillings  and  pence  in  prices  only  because,  as  we  had  practically 
no  small  decimal  coins  in  circulation,  the  prices  which  I  have 
named  were  better  adjusted  to  the  ninepenny  coin  than  deci- 
mal prices  would  have  been.  With  the  advent  of  Civil  War  the 
fractional  paper  currency  swept  away  all  the  Spanish  silver, 
leaving  only  decimal  paper,  and  to  this  prices  speedily  adjusted 
themselves.  When  decimal  silver  came  in  after  resumption, 
the  old-fashioned  prices  had  gone  with  the  old-fashioned  coins, 
and  good  riddance  to  both! 

During  the  panic  of  1837  silver  had  so  generally  disappeared 
from  circulation  that  some  of  the  New  England  banks  under- 
took to  fill  the  aching  void  by  the  issue  of  bank  notes.  As 
Massachusetts  law  did  not  permit  the  issue  of  a  denomination 
less  than  one  dollar,  they  issued  bills  of  $1.25,  $1.50  and  $1.75. 
I  was  not  old  enough  to  have  known  much  of  the  panic,  but  I 
remember  these  bills  having  been  in  circulation  after  I  came 
upon  the  scene. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  coming  of  the 
National  Bank  Currency,  which  circulates  at  par  in  every  part 
of  the  country  and  of  which  counterfeits  are  so  few  as  to  call 
for  no  thought.  Before  the  War  the  currency  was  supplied 
by  banks  chartered  by  the  different  States  and  with  varying 
conditions,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  States,  en- 
tirely unprepared  to  stand  any  sort  of  strain,  while  in  some 
of  the  Western  and  Southern  States  they  were  in  a  chronic 
state  of  insolvency  all  the  time.  What  was  called  the  Suffolk 
Bank  System,  by  which  the  bills  of  all  the  New  England  States 
were  constantly  sent  home  for  redemption,  kept  them  at  par, 
and  they  were  the  only  bills  that  could  be  deposited  in  bank 
here.  Bills  from  the  rest  of  the  country  could  be  got  rid  of 
only  by  sale  to  brokers  at  a  discount,  small  upon  bills  of  the 
Atlantic  States  and  upon  others  at  varying  discounts  according 
to  the  credit  of  each  bank.  It  was  necessary,  even  for  small 
stores,  to  have  a  copy  of  a  "Bank  Note  List,"  both  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  discount  upon  the  notes  and  as  to  counterfeits, 
which  were  many.  These  were  published  monthly  by  various 
brokers. 

A  few  quotations  from  Willis'  Bank  Note  List  for  October, 
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185 1,  will  show  the  quality  of  the  currency  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  country  had  for  their  business  transactions.  It  is 
a  mystery  how  they  could  do  anything.  Upon  Western  and 
Southern  banks  which  were  considered  "good"  the  discounts 
were  3%  or  4%.  For  Illinois  it  says,  "All  the  banks  in  this 
State  closed  and  the  paper  of  doubtful  value." 
For  Arkansas,  "All  banks  in  this  State  worthless." 
For  Mississippi,  "Northern  Bank  10%  discount,  all  other 
banks  in  this  State  of  doubtful  and  only  nominal  value." 

For  Michigan,  "Four  banks  quoted  at  4%  discount,  all  others 
bad." 

For  Wisconsin,  "Checks  of  George  Smith  3%  discount,  all 
other  bills  bad." 

In  other  States  there  were  many  quotations  of  failed  banks 
with  discounts  of  25%,  50%  or  75%. 

Strange  contrast  to  our  present  system,  by  which  bills  of  far 
distant  banks  circulate  here  without  thought  of  risk! 

I  think  that  an  effort  was  made  in  Illinois  somewhere  about 
1855  or  1856  to  introduce  a  reformed  currency  secured  by 
pledge  of  State  bonds,  but  when  the  panic  of  1857  came  on  the 
decline  in  the  market  price  of  the  State  bonds  was  such  as  to 
impair  very  much  the  credit  of  the  new  currency. 

The  panic  of  1857  deserves  especial  mention.  Of  all  the 
panics  that  I  have  seen,  and  they  are  many,  this  was  the  most 
severe.  I  was  absent  from  this  country  during  the  whole 
panic  of  1873.  Currency  conditions  at  the  West,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  were  such  as  to  produce  almost  a  complete  dead- 
lock out  there.  They  had  good  crops,  but,  with  such  poor  cur- 
rency and  credit  almost  nil,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  market  and  realizing  upon  them.  The  houses  who 
were  owing  the  East  were  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
If  they  retained  the  bank  notes  which  they  were  daily  receiving, 
there  was  great  danger  of  loss  from  bank  failures;  if  they  tried 
to  remit  to  their  creditors,  they  were  met  by  a  ruinous  rate  of 
exchange  for  Eastern  drafts,  in  some  instances  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent,  —  a  serious'  loss  to  them  in  either  case. 

I  wrote  to  our  customers  in  the  large  cities  to  remit  and  that 
we  would  pay  one-half  the  exchange.  If  there  was  any  money 
out  there,  we  wanted  our  share  of  it.  One  house  in  Milwaukee 
remitted  to  us  three  thousand  barrels  of  flour.    When  shipped 
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it  promised  quite  a  favorable  rate  of  exchange,  but  before  it 
reached  Boston  the  price  had  declined  so  that  I  doubt  if  there 
was  any  saving  by  the  shipment. 

I  have  mentioned  in  another  place  the  numerous  failures  of 
commission  merchants  in  Boston  in  1857,  but  the  failures  in 
all  branches  of  business  were  enormous.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  borrow  at  any  price.  I  saw  paper  with  two 
strong  names  having  five  or  six  months  to  run  in  the  hands 
of  a  broker  offered  at  three  per  cent  per  month  and  it  could 
not  be  sold. 

I  can  give  a  very  good  illustration  showing  the  great  straits 
in  which  the  mill  treasurers  found  themselves.  Two  of  the 
largest  cotton  mills  of  Lowell,  finding  it  impossible  to  raise 
money  in  any  other  way,  made  considerable  shipments  of  cot- 
ton to  Liverpool,  consigned  to  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  They  un- 
doubtedly had  to  sell  the  cotton  at  a  loss  of  several  cents 
per  pound,  to  pay  Barings'  commission,  freight  and  insurance, 
and  they  sold  the  exchange  to  our  firm  at  4.44%  the  pound 
sterling,  a  loss  of  nearly  ten  per  cent  upon  the  exchange.  It 
is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  estimate  the  loss  to  the  mills 
as  one  third  the  amount  of  the  transaction.  But  that  was 
better  than  to  see  their  acceptances  go  to  protest.  I  bought 
other  bills  at  4.40  the  pound  sterling.  In  more  than  sixty 
years'  experience  I  have  never  known  any  quotations  for 
sterling  approaching  that.  In  short,  the  panic  of  1857  was, 
to  borrow  a  presidential  term,  "a  perfect  corker." 

It  may  be  worth  a  little  space  to  state  the  principal  condi- 
tions which  led  up  to  the  "Panic  of  1857."  The  years  from 
1846  to  1857  had  been  very  prosperous  years  for  all  kinds  of 
business,  and  the  country  was  gaining  in  wealth  more  rapidly 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  West  was  clamoring  for  rail- 
roads, and  as  it  had  very  little  available  capital  it  looked 
to  the  East  to  supply  it.  This  was  done  by  adventurous 
men  tempted  by  the  hope  of  good  profit  if  successful 
and  in  general  too  sanguine  of  immediate  results.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  a  vast  amount  of  capital  (for  those  days), 
largely  obtained  by  the  free  use  of  credit,  was  locked  up  in 
investments  not  at  once  remunerative  and  which  in  many 
cases  never  became  so.  The  West  responded  in  rapid  devel- 
opment, immigration  increased;  the  Western  banks,  always 
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weak,  extended  their  loans  and  became  weaker;  the  East- 
ern banks,  even  if  in  fairly  good  condition,  became  more 
and  more  extended.  At  last  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  time 
had  come  to  stop  borrowing  and  try  to  pay,  —  never  an  easy 
task. 

The  panic  was  precipitated  by  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life 
Insurance  and  Trust  Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  Sep- 
tember. Once  started,  other  institutions  followed  suit  and  at 
once  the  banks  were  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  commence  a 
serious  contraction  of  loans  resulting  in  the  failure  of  very  many 
of  their  customers,  which  in  turn  compelled  the  failure  of  nu- 
merous banks.  The  New  York  and  Boston  banks  suspended 
specie  payments  within  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  early  forties  the  dry-goods  jobbing  trade  was  centred 
about  Kilby  Street  and  Liberty  Square,  a  few  houses  remaining 
in  State  Street  and  Doane  Street.  Soon  after  there  was  a 
movement  to  Milk  Street,  Water  Street  and  Congress  Street. 
Then  Pearl  Street  came  into  favor  and  was  occupied  by  many 
important  concerns,  in  turn  to  be  crowded  out  by  the  shoe 
and  leather  trade.  Franklin,  Summer,  Winter  and  Tremont 
Streets  were  then  entirely  residential  streets.  The  store  erected 
for  Hovey,  Williams  &  Co.  in  1846  was  the  first  store  in  Winter 
Street,  excepting  a  small  millinery  store.  When  removal  was 
made  to  Summer  Street  in  1854,  there  was  but  one  other  store 
in  that  street,  near  Washington  Street,  on  the  opposite  side. 
During  the  next  decade  Franklin,  Summer  and  Winter  Streets 
had  all  become  business  streets,  and  soon  the  change  began 
which  has  made  Tremont  Street  one  of  the  most  important 
retail  streets  of  the  city. 

In  locating  the  dry-goods  jobbing  houses  it  may  be  said  that 
the  trade  was  relatively  of  more  importance  than  at  present. 
The  retail  houses  of  the  Western  cities  then  drew  their  supplies 
almost  universally  from  New  York  and  Boston  jobbers.  Now 
these  concerns  have  grown  in  importance  so  that  they  deal 
directly  with  the  domestic  goods  commission  houses  and  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  largely  doing  away  with  the  interven- 
tion of  the  jobbers.  It  is  probable  that  Chicago  now  surpasses 
New  York  as  a  distributing  centre. 

In  these  days  of  constant  cable  despatches  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  intervals  of  nearly  a  week  were  frequent  in  receipt 
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of  European  news.  For  some  years  prior  to  the  laying  of  the 
cable  the  Associated  Press  had  in  successful  operation  a  plan 
for  waylaying  the  steamers  off  Cape  Race  and  obtaining  news 
despatches,  which  were  telegraphed  from  Cape  Race  to  the 
United  States,  thus  anticipating  the  arrival  of  steamers  in 
New  York  or  Boston  by  two  or  three  days.  The  despatches 
were  placed  in  a  small  air-tight  tin  canister,  weighted  at  one  end 
and  with  a  little  metallic  flag  attached  to  the  other.  This  was 
thrown  over  from  the  steamer  when  off  Cape  Race,  which 
steamed  away  leaving  the  latest  news  bobbing  about  on  the 
Atlantic.  At  night  rockets  were  sent  up  from  the  steamer  to 
notify  the  lookouts  that  the  steamer  was  passing  Cape  Race. 
Boatmen  were  on  the  lookout  for  the  canister  to  take  it  to  the 
telegraph  office  near  Cape  Race.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
service  was  by  contract  or  whether  a  premium  was  paid  to  the 
finder,  but  I  have  seen  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  boats  making 
for  the  tin  can  that  had  just  been  thrown  over  from  our 
steamer. 

The  first  cable  was  laid  in  August,  1858,  and  was  the  occa- 
sion of  considerable  interest.  Congratulatory  messages  were 
exchanged  between  President  Buchanan  and  Queen  Victoria. 
There  was  a  pretty  general  illumination  of  houses  in  Boston. 
I  was  then  living  in  Pemberton  Square  and  took  that  mode  of 
expressing  my  gratification ;  but  it  was  a  short-lived  pleasure, 
for  in  a  few  days  the  cable  ceased  working  and  lay  dormant 
until  a  second  cable  was  laid  in  1868. 

Marked  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  topography  of 
Boston  during  the  period  which  we  are  reviewing,  of  which  I 
will  mention  but  one,  the  filling  of  the  Back  Bay,  which  was 
accomplished  in  the  early  fifties.  Prior  to  that  time  the  con- 
nection between  Boston  and  Roxbury,  which  is  now  Beacon 
Street,  was  a  causeway  called  the  "Mill  Dam"  with  a  toll-gate 
at  the  Roxbury  end,  where  was  a  mill  for  which  the  power  was 
obtained  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  through  the  flood- 
gates at  that  point.  What  is  now  the  Public  Garden  was  then  a 
dumping  ground  for  rubbish  of  all  sorts.  The  tide  came  in  as 
far  as  Charles  Street.  Upon  the  southwest  corner  of  Beacon 
and  Charles  Streets  were  swimming  baths  which  I  frequented 
in  the  summer  and  which  were  served  by  the  salt  water  brought 
in  by  the  tide. 
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When  Mr.  George  Hovey  built  his  house  No.  ioo  Beacon 
Street,  somewhere  about  1856,  he  was  jeered  at  by  his  friends 
and  asked  why  he  was  going  out  to  Longwood  to  live,  there 
being  then  very  few  houses  below  Charles  Street. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854  with  the  at- 
tempt which  followed  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas,  regardless 
of  the  will  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  evident  and  proclaimed 
purpose  of  the  Southern  leaders  to  open  all  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  to  slavery,  and  the  assault  upon  Sumner  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  in  1856,  had  roused  a  spirit  of  resistance 
in  the  North  which  was  well  represented  in  the  Republican 
Convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1856,  and  which 
nominated  Fremont  for  the  Presidency.  I  attended  this  Con- 
vention as  an  alternate  delegate  from  the  Essex  South  District, 
as  I  was  then  a  resident  of  Beverly.  A  few  of  the  impor- 
tant delegates  —  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Senior,  Judge  Hoar, 
Judge  Allen  of  Worcester,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  more  — 
called  upon  Fremont  in  New  York  before  the  Convention  to 
sound  him  with  regard  to  his  views  upon  the  slavery  question, 
as  he  had  no  public  record.  At  a  full  meeting  of  the  delegation 
at  Philadelphia  they  reported  that,  in  their  opinion,  he  was  a 
safe  man  to  nominate.  He  was  supported  by  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  and  nominated,  I  think,  upon  the  first  ballot.  It  is 
a  great  mercy  that  this  nomination  was  not  followed  by  his 
election.  After  adjournment  of  the  Convention  the  whole 
Massachusetts  delegation  called  upon  Fremont  in  New  York. 
It  was  an  interesting  occasion,  but  my  remembrance  of  it  is 
that  our  nominee  did  not  at  all  impress  me  as  of  presidential 
size. 

After  various  nominations  for  the  Vice-Presidency  had  been 
made,  one  of  the  Western  delegates,  seated  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall,  arose  and,  after  a  spread  eagle  speech,  wound 
up  by  proposing  the  nomination  of  "Abraham  Lincoln  of 
Illinois,"  "Honest  Old  Abe."  Instantly  there  was  immense 
applause,  clapping  and  stamping,  upon  that  side  of  the  hall, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Eastern  delegates,  who  were  seated 
together  on  the  opposite  side.  At  once  the  inquiry  went 
around,  "Who  is  this  that  they  are  making  such  a  fuss  about 
over  there?"  This  was  two  years  before  his  debate  with 
Douglass,  and  very  few  of  the  Eastern  delegates  had  ever 
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heard  of  him.  This  paucity  of  information  has  since  been 
remedied. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention a  "Know-Nothing"  Convention  had  been  in  session  in 
New  York.  Flushed  with  great  success  in  the  elections  of  the 
two  previous  years,  it  was  then  a  party  of  great  expectations, 
but  it  was  destined  to  be  a  short-lived  affair  and  it  went  down 
as  rapidly  as  it  came  up.  This  Convention  at  New  York  ad- 
journed over  at  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  and  many  of  its 
leaders  were  in  attendance  there  endeavoring  to  procure  a 
union  of  the  two  parties  upon  the  same  candidate.  N.  P. 
Banks  of  Massachusetts  was  proposed  by  the  Know-Nothings 
as  their  nominee,  and  he  was  on  hand  coquetting  for  the  nom- 
ination, but  the  movement  received  no  favor  with  the  leaders 
at  Philadelphia  and  it  came  to  nothing. 

The  Philadelphia  Convention  was  of  the  sort  that  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  attend.  Probably  not  a  man  in  it  had  any  idea  of  ob- 
taining office  —  indeed  the  prospect  was  too  remote  to  make 
it  worthy  of  a  thought.  The  members  were  inspired  by 
the  resolve  to  keep  slavery  out  of  the  unoccupied  territories 
of  the  Union.  Little  did  they  realize  what  was  to  be  the 
cost. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  era  of  the  Civil  War,  of  which 
I  shall  say  but  little  and  that  chiefly  of  financial  matters. 

I  spent  two  weeks  in  Washington  in  January,  1861,  and  the 
city  was  seething  with  excitement  as  to  coming  events.  I  was 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  on  January  21,  186 1,  when  Jefferson 
Davis,  Clement  C.  Clay,  and  Senator  Yulee  made  their  farewell 
speeches  and  took  leave  of  the  Senate.  After  concluding  his 
speech  Mr.  Davis  spread  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  put  in 
it  the  stationery  from  his  desk  and  took  it  with  him  as  he  left 
the  Senate.  I  presume  that  he  considered  it  to  be  the  part, 
or  half  of  it,  belonging  to  Mississippi.  I  was  much  impressed 
by  the  feeling  that  he  felt  that  he  was  undertaking  a  big  job, 
but  the  secession  movement  had  gained  too  great  impetus  for 
any  one  to  change  it.  Mrs.  Clay,  in  her  recent  book,  A  Belle 
of  the  Fifties,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  scene. 

One  morning  at  that  time  Mr.  Sumner  told  me  that  he  had 
just  seen  General  Scott,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  ordered 
three  hundred  troops  to  Washington  for  the  protection  of  the 
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Capital.    So  little  did  we  Northerners  then  know  of  the  im- 
pending catastrophe! 

I  was  in  the  House  one  day  when  a  petition  from  Boston  was 
presented  praying  for  the  enactment  of  the  Crittenden  Com- 
promise measures.  These  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  John 
J.  Crittenden,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
first  President  Harrison  in  1841,  and  was  then  a  representative 
and  later  a  senator  from  Kentucky.  He  was  utterly  opposed 
to  secession  and  remained  strongly  loyal  to  the  Union  during 
the  Civil  War. 

The  Crittenden  Compromise  was  offered  in  the  hope  of  com- 
posing the  differences  between  the  two  sections  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery,  at  that  time  a  hopeless  undertaking.  This  petition 
was  three  feet  in  width,  and  the  roll  about  the  diameter  of  a 
cart  wheel.  It  was  upon  a  frame  and  was  wheeled  down  the  pas- 
sage in  front  of  the  Speaker's  desk.  It  must  have  contained 
many  thousand  signatures.1  I  mention  this  to  show  the  marked 
division  of  opinion  in  Boston,  as  well  as  throughout  the  North, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

I  had  several  opportunities  of  meeting  President  Lincoln 
during  his  administration.  A  friend  of  his,  and  of  mine,  kindly 
arranged  with  him  upon  two  occasions  to  bring  my  party  of 
four  or  five  to  the  White  House  for  evening  visits,  when  we  had 
what  were  to  us  very  entertaining  talks  of  an  hour  or  two  with 
the  President.  Our  associate  Mr.  Rantoul  has  related,  in  a 
paper  read  before  this  Society  a  year  or  two  since,  some  details 
of  a  call  that  we  once  made  together,  but  I  do  not  remember 
if  it  was  one  of  the  occasions  of  which  I  now  propose  to 
speak. 

The  first  was  soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  The  Presi- 
dent had  returned,  only  a  day  or  two  before,  from  a  visit  to 
the  camp  of  General  McClellan,  where  he  had  spent  a  night. 
Of  course,  Antietam  was  uppermost  in  our  minds.  It  was  very 
evident  from  the  remarks  of  the  President  that  he  was  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  General  both  at  and 
after  the  battle.    With  a  force  much  larger  than  that  of  Lee 

1  The  petition  was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Senator  Crittenden,  February 
12,  1861.  It  contained  22,313  signatures,  "obtained  during  four  secular  days, 
under  great  disadvantages."  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  opposed  by 
Senator  Sumner.  Congressional  Globe,  36th  Cong.  2nd  Session,  862;  Pierce,  Me- 
moir and  Letters  of  Sumner,  iv.  18. 
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he  thought  that  he  should  have  prevented  Lee  from  escaping 
into  Virginia,  and  should  have  pursued  him  vigorously  without 
giving  his  army  time  to  recuperate.  He  said  that  Fitz  John 
Porter  had  a  large  reserve  corps  which  was  not  ordered  into 
action  at  the  battle,  that  he  had  supposed  that  the  object  of  a 
reserve  was  to  be  ordered  in  at  a  critical  moment,  but  that 
Porter  did  nothing.  I  was  surprised  at  the  freedom  with  which 
he  spoke  of  army  movements.  He  was  much  stirred  up,  and 
made  the  final  removal  of  McClellan  from  command  of  the 
army  within  a  very  few  days.  He  also  told  of  his  experience 
in  going  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  in  a  flat-bottomed 
boat,  and  of  his  captaincy  of  a  company  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  all  of  which,  from  his  own  lips,  was  most  interesting. 

My  second  evening  with  the  President  was  some  months 
later,  shortly  before  the  taking  of  Vicksburg.  General  Grant 
had  gone  north  of  Vicksburg,  hoping  to  make  his  way  through 
some  of  the  bayous  and  get  to  the  south  of  that  place  before 
making  any  assault.  There  was  a  large  map  of  the  theatre  of 
operations  hanging  upon  the  wall  of  the  President's  room. 
After  explaining  what  was  proposed  the  President  said,  "If 
I  had  a  candle  I  could  show  you  what  Grant  is  trying  to  do." 
When  a  servant  answered  the  bell,  the  President  said  to  him, 
"John,  have  you  got  a  candle  anywhere  about  the  house?" 
Presently  the  servant  reappeared  with  a  candle,  which  the 
President  took  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  a  long  pole  in  the  other 
pointed  to  a  place  on  the  map.  "There,"  said  he,  "Grant  has 
gone  in  there,  and  at  last  accounts  was  about  there,  but  we  have 
heard  nothing  from  him  for  quite  a  little  while.  He  hopes  to 
make  his  way  around  there"  (pointing  to  the  map)  "and  come 
out  about  there."  He  said  that  the  situation  reminded  him  of 
a  neighbor  in  Illinois  who  kept  a  lot  of  hogs  in  a  field  from 
which  they  were  constantly  escaping.  He  found  that  they 
went  through  a  hollow  log  in  the  fence,  which  was  crooked, 
and  he  turned  it  over.  The  hogs  kept  on  going  through  the 
log  all  the  same,  but  came  out  on  the  same  side  as  they  went  in ; 
"and  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  President,  "that  it  will  be  so  with 
Grant."    And  it  was. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  question  of  providing  an 
army  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  was  the  question  of 
providing  means  of  payment,  and  this  was  not  easy  of  solution. 
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The  men  who  were  charged  with  this  great  responsibility  were 
looking  into  a  future  full  of  darkness  and  danger,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  the  utmost  charity  in  estimating  the  wisdom,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  in  the  measures  adopted,  especially  as  to  the  issue 
of  paper  currency  and  making  it  legal  tender.  This  was  urged 
as  a  measure  of  necessity  —  as  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
enormous  sums  already  due  could  be  provided  for;  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  it  is  still  difficult  to  show  that  any  other 
course  would  have  succeeded  better,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
justice of  it.  With  this  admission  I  think  that  it  must  be  said 
that  legal  tender  might  have  been,  and  should  have  been,  re- 
sorted to  much  more  sparingly. 

As  the  currency  bill  passed  the  House,  it  provided  for  funding 
the  greenbacks  in  bonds  having  five  years  to  run  and  bearing 
seven  per  cent  interest,  or  in  bonds  having  twenty  years  to  run 
and  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  the  interest  in  either  case 
payable  in  paper  currency,  with  the  probable  payment  in  de- 
preciated currency  of  the  principal  at  maturity.  It  is  easy  now 
to  see  that  with  the  serious  depreciation  that  was  to  come  in 
the  value  of  the  greenback  such  a  funding  scheme  would  have 
been  an  utter  failure. 

The  Senate,  under  the  lead  of  Senator  Fessenden  of  Maine, 
proposed  amendments  which,  after  a  committee  of  conference 
of  the  two  houses,  made  the  duties  upon  imports  payable  in 
coin,  and  pledged  the  same  for  the  interest  upon  the  five- 
twenty  bonds,  which  was  made  payable  in  coin,  and  also  for  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  public  debt.  In  my 
estimation  this  was  the  anchor  which  held  the  country,  and 
none  too  firmly,  to  real  money  during  the  war  and  saved  it  from 
untold  disaster. 

Instead  of  making  funding  attractive  by  the  offer  of  liberal 
terms  the  debates  show  a  higgling  about  the  payment  of  a  high 
or  low  rate  of  interest.  The  twenty-year  bonds  authorized  by 
the  same  bill  were  made  five-twenties,  that  they  might  be  re- 
funded at  a  lower  rate  than  six  per  cent  when  the  war  was  over. 
Undoubtedly  the  offer  of  twenty-year  seven  per  cent  bonds 
would  have  quickened  the  funding  of  the  greenbacks  very  much. 
This,  rather  than  any  mere  saving  of  interest,  should  have  been 
the  true  aim. 

The  first  issue  of  greenbacks,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
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authorized  February  25,  1862,  was  universally  represented  in 
the  debates  in  Congress  as  a  temporary  measure,  and  the 
assurance  was  given  that  no  other  issue  would  be  required,  as 
the  convertibility  into  five-twenty  bonds  would  prevent  redun- 
dancy and  depreciation. 

So  far  was  this  from  being  realized  that  the  statement  of 
the  public  debt  January  2,  1863,  nearly  a  year  after  the  legal 
tender  bill,  showed  that  only  about  twenty-five  millions  of  the 
five- twenties  had  been  issued,  while  the  legal  tender  issues  had 
swollen  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  the  market 
quotation  for  gold  being  134%,  proving  that  the  value  of  the 
greenback  had  fallen  to  about  seventy-five  cents.  On  June  30, 
1864,  the  issues  of  legal  tender  had  mounted  to  more  than 
seven  hundred  millions,  and  the  market  price  of  gold  was  ex- 
tremely fluctuating,  often  rising  or  falling  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent 
in  a  day  and  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  This  was 
largely  due  to  a  woful  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Secre- 
tary Chase. 

Early  in  1863  the  Treasury  Department  had  engaged  the 
services  of  Jay  Cooke,  a  banker  of  Philadelphia,  in  vigorously 
pushing  the  sale  of  the  five- twenties,  and  so  successful  was  he 
that  by  January,  1864,  the  whole  authorized  issue  of  five  hun- 
dred millions  had  been  sold  and  the  bonds  were  going  at  the 
rate  of  two  millions  or  more  daily,  pretty  well  up  to  the  cost  of 
the  war,  which  was  about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  per  day. 
Clearly  the  thing  to  have  done  was  to  push  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
in  the  supreme  effort  to  avoid  further  issues  of  legal  tender, 
but  Secretary  Chase  had  become  so  intoxicated  by  the  recent 
sales  of  five-twenties  that  he  determined  to  float  a  five  per 
cent  loan,  which  proved  a  comparative  failure,  only  seventy- 
three  millions  being  sold  in  a  period  of  nearly  six  months. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  variations  in  the  market  price  of  gold, 
or  rather  in  the  market  value  of  the  greenback,  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war  were  very  great,  the  quotations  usually  being 
much  above  two  hundred.  The  extreme  limit  was  reached 
July  n,  1864,  when  gold  sold  for  285H,  making  the  value  of 
the  greenback  thirty-five  cents.  This  extreme  quotation  was 
due  in  part  to  reverses  met  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  partly  caused  by  an  act  of  Congress  which,  as  a  piece 
of  financial  legislation,  may  certainly  be  called  unique. 
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Having  carefully  prepared  the  soil  that  would  inevitably 
produce  speculation  and  watered  it  assiduously  for  two  years 
with  legal  tender  until  all  large  business  transactions  had  been 
brought  to  that  complexion,  the  government  officials  at  Wash- 
ington were  grievously  disturbed  by  the  increasing  quotations 
for  gold,  which  they  ascribed  to  speculation,  and  which  were 
certainly  alarming. 

Now  it  may  be  a  fair  matter  of  discussion  whether  specula- 
tion did  or  did  not  increase  the  daily  quotations.  Every  buyer 
must  have  a  seller,  and  where  one  party  was  trying  to  raise  the 
price  by  speculative  purchases  the  other  party  either  thought 
the  price  as  high  as  it  would  go  or  that  the  price  could  be 
lowered  by  speculative  sales. 

Might  it  not  be  that  these  contesting  efforts  would  balance 
each  other,  and  the  price  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  cur- 
rency in  circulation  as  compared  with  the  uses  for  it,  the  lack 
of  public  confidence,  and,  more  than  all  else,  by  the  movements 
of  the  armies  with  the  hopes  inspired  by  successes  or  the  dismal 
forebodings  that  followed  reverses  ? 

However  that  may  have  been,  there  was  no  question  as  to 
the  fact,  and  Congress  took  measures  to  lessen  the  speculation 
which,  in  their  judgment,  was  the  cause  of  it. 

This  was  attempted  by  an  act  approved  June  17,  1864, 
which  prohibited  sales  of  gold  except  for  immediate  payment 
in  greenbacks  or  bank  notes  and  immediate  delivery  at  the 
place  of  business  of  the  seller;  or  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange 
except  upon  the  same  terms,  with  the  added  permission  to  buy 
or  sell  exchange  to  be  paid  for  and  delivered  within  ten  days. 
This  at  once  caused  a  great  -  commotion  in  the  commercial 
centres,  as  it  would  practically  work  an  embargo  upon  many  of 
the  largest  transactions.  It  was  largely  the  practice,  and  very 
much  a  necessity,  for  shippers  to  make  purchases  and  sales  of 
produce  as  practically  one  transaction.  The  sum  required  for 
purchase  money  would  be  provided  by  the  sale  of  the  exchange 
that  would  result  from  the  shipment  of  the  merchandise  to 
some  foreign  port,  the  advances  made  by  the  banker  being 
secured  by  a  lien  upon  the  property  until  it  was  on  shipboard 
and  the  exchange  covered  by  the  ship's  bills  of  lading  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  would  obviously  be  impracticable  to  deliver 
such  exchange  at  the  office  of  the  seller  in  Chicago  and  to  be 
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paid  for  it  there  in  greenbacks  or  bank  notes,  while  the  prod- 
uce might  be  out  somewhere  on  the  prairies  and  not  be  on 
board  ship  at  New  York  for  several  weeks. 

To  have  sent  such  merchandise  forward  without  "covering" 
by  the  realization  of  the  proceeds  would  have  made  the  tran- 
saction a  purely  speculative  one,  with  constant  fluctuations  in 
price  following  the  quotations  for  gold,  up  or  down,  with  the 
possibility  of  profit  or  loss  as  the  market  might  go.  There  was 
much  of  this,  of  course,  but  the  careful  trader  or  one  of  moderate 
capital  could  safely  do  business  only  as  I  have  outlined. 

Of  course  Congress  began  at  once  to  hear  from  large  ex- 
porters especially  of  agricultural  products.  From  New  York 
protests  went  to  Washington  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  the 
law  prohibiting  the  use  of  checks  in  payment  for  foreign  ex- 
change, and  within  three  or  four  days  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  decided  that  checks  upon  local  banks  where  the 
money  was  deposited  and  payable  on  demand  might  be  re- 
ceived instead  of  greenbacks  or  bank  notes. 

As  usual,  I  will  give  a  leaf  from  my  own  experience.  Our 
firm  had  money  on  deposit  which  might  sooner  or  later  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  exchange.  Not  knowing  what  fantastic 
scheme  might  next  win  the  favor  of  Congress,  I  concluded  to 
send  it  along  to  a  safe  place. 

I  went  over  to  New  York  to  buy  the  exchange  and,  not 
daring  to  rely  entirely  upon  a  bank  draft  to  pay  for  it,  as  it 
was  clearly  illegal,  I  drew  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  green- 
backs and  took  a  draft  for  an  equal  amount.  I  could  get  only 
small  bills,  probably  fives  to  twenties,  so  that  I  had  a  parcel 
well  on  to  the  size  of  a  bushel  basket  and  quite  heavy.  With 
this  and  the  draft  in  my  pocket  I  started  for  New  York,  taking 
with  me  a  clerk  to  assist  in  handling  the  package  of  greenbacks. 
I  left  him  at  the  As  tor  House  sitting  on  the  greenbacks  while 
I  went  down  to  Wall  Street  to  buy  the  exchange.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  had  given  his 
opinion  just  referred  to,  but  probably  not,  unless  it  was  on  that 
very  day.  Otherwise,  if  I  had  known  of  it  I  should  have  taken 
only  drafts.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  status  of  the  law,  I  had 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  passing  the  draft.  Neither  the  bankers 
nor  I  felt  in  much  danger  of  being  sent  to  jail  for  such  a  ne- 
farious crime.     I  paid  260  for  that  exchange,  being  equal  to 
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about  237  for  the  gold.  This  was  the  highest-priced  purchase 
made  by  me  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  New  York  quotation  for  gold  which  on  June  18  was  195 
on  July  11  stood  at  285.  Instead  of  lowering  the  price,  as  was 
looked  for  at  Washington,  there  was  an  advance  of  90  per  cent. 

The  statute  to  which  I  have  referred  was  repealed  July  2, 
1864,  having  been  in  force  fifteen  days.  "The  wisdom  of 
Congress,"  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  the  remedy 
for  all  our  woes,  for  once  had  failed  us! 

As  may  be  supposed,  such  violent  changes  made  all  business 
operations  extremely  hazardous.  I  can  give  an  illustration 
from  my  own  experience  which  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the 
uncertainties  of  that  period.  A  large  ship-owner  of  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  who  usually  sold  our  firm  the  exchange 
resulting  from  the  freight  earnings  of  his  ships,  came  in  one 
morning  with  a  bill  on  London  for  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  I  knew  the  quotation  at  which  gold  had  closed 
in  New  York  the  previous  day,  and  told  him  what  I  would 
pay  for  it.  He  said  that  he  had  not  made  any  inquiry  and 
that  he  would  run  down  to  State  Street  and  be  back  in 
half  an  hour.  I  said,  "All  right,  but  my  offer  does  not  stand. 
Come  back  in  half  an  hour  and  we  will  start  again."  The 
result  was  that  he  came  back  in  half  an  hour  and  sold  me  the 
exchange  for  three  thousand  dollars  less  than  my  first  offer. 
Before  he  had  been  gone  many  minutes  I  received  a  telegram 
from  New  York  that  gold  had  fallen  twelve  per  cent  or  so, 
which  made  his  bill  worth  so  much  the  less.  Such  changes, 
sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other,  were  occurring 
all  the  time  and  could  not  be  foreseen.  It  does  not  require 
much  business  experience  to  perceive  the  annoyance  and 
anxiety  that  must  accompany  such  a  condition.  Everything 
was  then  depending  upon  the  action  of  the  armies,  and  in  that 
summer  we  sustained  some  terrible  reverses.  The  war  had 
been  prolonged  beyond  all  expectation,  and  although  the  nation 
continued  hopeful  and  confident  it  could  not  be  disguised  that 
there  was  great  danger.  The  gold  quotations  were*  the  ba- 
rometer which  showed  the  possibilities,  and  perhaps  the  proba- 
bilities, of  the  future.  When  the  value  of  the  greenback  had 
gone  to  thirty-five  cents,  it  certainly  showed  that  confidence 
was  very  much  impaired  and  the  future  in  doubt. 
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The  triumphant  re-election  of  President  Lincoln  in  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  was  a  staggering  blow  to  the  Confederacy,  and  thence- 
forward there  were  signs  that  the  Southern  cause  was  surely 
wearing  out,  and  fortunately  for  us  the  great  successes  of  our 
army  brought  the  rebellion  to  an  end  in  April,  1865. 

Of  infinitely  more  importance  than  any  possible  losses  to 
individuals  was  the  imminent  danger  from  currency  conditions 
to  the  national  cause.  We  hardly  dared  at  that  time  to  con- 
sider what  would  happen  if  the  war  should  continue  for  another 
year,  but  no  harm  can  result  in  considering  it  after  the  lapse 
of  fifty  years. 

If  the  currency  had  been  kept  upon  a  sound  basis,  or  any- 
where near  it,  the  resources  of  the  North  and  the  patriotic  de- 
votion which  never  quailed  were  sufficient  to  have  carried  on 
the  war  for  years. 

With  the  continuance  of  the  war,  military  reverses,  and  the 
little  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  flood  of  legal 
tender  that  would  have  been  inevitable  would  undoubtedly 
have  carried  gold  upward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  very  likely  re- 
ducing the  greenback  to  a  merely  nominal  value,  with  possibly 
a  collapse  that  would  have  meant  financial  chaos. 

We  were  unquestionably  skating  upon  very  thin  ice,  with 
dangers  that  have  never  been  fully  realized.  I  know  that  they 
caused  me  some  sleepless  nights  in  the  summer  of  1864. 

Though  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  guilty  of  a  little  self- 
laudation,  I  will  mention  one  other  detail  relating  to  the  five- 
twenty  bonds,  as  it  has  some  historical  significance. 

In  September,  1867,  a  movement  was  started  by  Senator 
Pendleton  of  Ohio,  which  was  seconded  and  taken  up  by  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts,  to  call  in  the  five-twenty 
bonds  then  outstanding,  amounting  to  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred millions,  paying  them  in  currency  then  worth  about  sev- 
enty per  cent  in  gold,  with  a  view  of  refunding  them  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.  This  scheme  was  advocated  by  General  Butler 
in  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  plausible  but 
full  of  mis-statements,  which  was  copied  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  of  October  3d.  I  was  very  well  informed  upon 
that  subject  and  was  able  to  show  conclusively,  as  I  did  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  two  days  later,  that  the  bill 
authorizing  the  five-twenties  made  the  duties  upon  imports 
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payable  in  coin  and  pledged  them  not  only  for  the  interest  upon 
the  five-twenties,  but  also  for  the  principal  of  the  whole  public 
debt,  and  that,  in  reply  to  constant  inquiries  during  the  sale 
of  the  five-twenties,  the  Treasury  Department  had  definitely 
stated  that  the  five-twenties  as  well  as  all  the  other  public 
debt  were  payable  at  maturity  in  coin.  I  said  further  that  the 
attempt  to  discharge  a  debt  not  due  for  fifteen  years  in  paper 
currency  worth  but  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar  would  be  a  gross 
breach  of  the  public  faith,  not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment 
by  any  nation  claiming  to  be  honest. 

The  matter  was  beginning  to  excite  great  attention  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  proofs  which  I  adduced  were  so  conclu- 
sive that  my  communication  was  at  once  copied  in  many  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  this  country  and  by  the  London  Daily 
News.  Mr.  John  M.  Forbes  and  a  few  others,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  Loyal  Publication  Society  of  the  Civil 
War,  resuscitated  the  machinery  of  that  Society  and  sent  this, 
and  other  articles  which  followed  it,  to  practically  every  news- 
paper in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  Thus  the  editors 
of  the  country  papers,  not  likely  to  be  very  well  informed  upon 
financial  questions,  were  furnished  with  material  which  enabled 
them  to  combat  the  sophistries  and  false  statements  advanced 
in  support  of  the  proposed  scheme. 

It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  broadsides  sent  out  by 
the  Loyal  Publication  Society  had  an  important  influence  in 
educating  public  opinion  throughout  the  North  and  West. 

The  Democratic  party  was  very  generally  committed  to  this 
attempt  at  repudiation,  but  the  Republican  party  mustered 
the  courage  to  put  in  their  platform  of  1868  a  plank  denouncing 
any  attempt  to  pay  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  until  they 
could  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent. 

The  first  legislative  act  of  General  Grant's  administration 
made  this  secure  by  declaring  that  all  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  should  be  payable  in  coin. 

I  have  now  brought  these  rambling  recollections  down  to  a 
period  within  the  memory  of  those  whom  I  see  about  me,  and 
I  will  leave  it  to  them  to  take  up  my  task  and  chronicle  the 
changes  of  the  coming  years. 
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